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ABSTRACT 


WHEN  TO  EXECUTE  THE  COUNTERSTROKE,  by  Major  John  P.  Drinkwater.  USA, 

36  paaes. 

This  paper  examines  the  adeauacv  of  current  AirLand  Battle  doctrine  in 
assisting  the  operational  commander  in  makinq  his  decision  on  when  to 
counterattack  at  the  operational  level  aaainst  Warsaw  Pact  forces  in  a 
war  in  Central  Europe.  It  orovides  a  comparative  analysis  of  current 
doctrine  with  the  historical  experience  of  Field  Marshall  Erich  von 
Hanstein  durinq  his  winter  campaign  in  southern  Russia  and  the  Ukraine 
when  he  counterattacked  aaainst  the  Soviets  Operations  STAR  ana  GALLOP 
in  February  and  March,  1943.  It  identifies  specific  considerations  ot 
Manstein,  assesses  how  they  affected  the  outcome  of  the  cam pa  ion.  arc 
examines  their  implications  far  the  US  Army  as  it  continues  to 
develop  its  own  operational  doctrine  and  stvie. 

The  conclusion  of  the  stud',  is  that  while  the  doctrine  in  F:"  i\v-5  is  n 
wholly  supported  tv  Manstein  s  experience,  it  does  reflect  tr.e 
i  nterdecc-idant  relationsnio  of  the  mv-isd  conditions  of  warfare. 
Manstein  understood  the  conceptual  relationships  althouoh  he  considered 
certain  factors  that  FM  !•)•.> -5  does  not  soecificaiiv  relate  to  tiomc. 
The  most  important  implication  of  ms  experience,  however,  is  that 
understanding  toe  three  fundamental  issues  whicn  FM  luO-5  identities  as 
:or.st  i  t  jt  i  no  operational  art  is  essential  to  makir.o  decision.* 
o t  goers e tonal -level  counterattacks.. 
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WHEN _T0  EXECUTE  THE  COUNTERSTROKE 


Even  when  the  onlv  point  of  the  war  is  to  maintain  the 
status  quo,  the  fact  remains  that  merely  parrvinq  a  blow 
qoes  aoainst  the  essential  nature  of  war,  which  certainly 
does  not  consist  merely  in  endurinp.  Once  the  defender  has 
qained  an  important  advantaoe,  he  must  strike  back,  or  he 
will  court  destruction. 

Carl  von  Clausewitz,  On  War* 


Introduction 


A  crucial  warfiqhtinq  problem  facing  ooer at i onal -1 e vs l  commanders  is 
when,  in  the  conduct  of  a  defense,  should  thev  transition  to  the 
offensive,  that  is.  when  should  they  strike  with  Clausewitz 's  “flashino 
sword  of  venoeance"  in  order  to  defeat  a  larae  enemy  force.  Althouah  the 
issue  of  timinq  the  counter  stroke  is  germane  in  any  defensive  ooeration, 
the  oroblem  is  best  illustrated  aoainst  a  NATO  backdroo.  War  in 
Central  Eurooe  would  involve  a  direct  confrontation  with  Soviet  and 
Warsaw  Pact  forces  instead  of  thi r d-wor Id  Soviet  surroqates.  a  clearer 
delineation  between  the  levels  of  war  than  one  miqht  find  in  a 
contingency  theater,  and  larqe-unit  manuever  at  echelons  above  corns. 
Arguably,  the  situation  would  be  one  in  which  NATO  forces  are 
o ver whe 1  mi nq 1 v  outnumbered  with  very  little  prospect  for  tne  combat  newer 
ratio  to  imorove.  This  paper  will  examine  the  adequacy  of  current 
Airland  Battle  doctrine  in  assistina  the  ooerational  commander  in  «a>  mo 
his  decision  to  strike  a  counterblow  in  light  of  historical  eioenence. 
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Three  basic  questions  need  to  be  addressed:  Whv  is  timina  of  a 
counterstroke  important  in  the  NATO  context?  What  does  history  suoaest 
about  the  timma  issue  at  the  operational  level?  What  are  the 
implications  of  historv  for  the  U.S.  Army  as  it  continues  to  develop  its 
own  doctrine  on  the  operational  art? 

The  NATO  Context : 

A  cornerstone  of  the  inteqrity  of  the  NATO  Alliance  is  its  policy  of 
maintainino  and  restorina  the  territorial  1 n t eqr i t v  of  member  nations  if 
thev  are  attacked.  Althouoh  NATO  is  principally  a  defensive  alliance 
which  relies  on  deterrence,  the  linchpin  of  its  deterrent  strateov  is  the 
threat  of  nuclear  escalation,  and  its  bona  fide  is  the  existence  of  a 
conventional  force  capable  of  defeating  any  attack  short  of  a  massive 
invasion.  The  underlying  assumption  is  that  NATO  would  not  make  a 
preemptive  strike  but  would  Oe  on  the  defensive  at  the  start  of  a  war. 
Clearlv  the  strategy  has  sioruficant  imolications  at  the  operational 
level  when  olanninq  and  conducting  a  defensive  camoaion  or  maior 
operations  vi_s-a-vi_s  Clausewitr  s  theories  on  the  defensive. 

Since  the  soectre  of  nuclear  escalation  is  so  catastroohic  and  since 
member  nations  believe  in  their  territorial  sanctity,  the  notion  that  we 
will  not  allow  NATO  forces  to  be  pushed  back  verv  far  before  we  consider 
deliberate  escalation  suaaests  that  an  ooerational  defense  in  Central 
Europe  needs  to  restore  the  territorial  intearitv  of  the  Alliance  throuah 
ooerational  counter  strokes*1  before  the  Soviets  cross  an  ill-defined 


tripwire  of  escalation.  Althouqh  Clausewitz  sa vs  that  time  unused 
accrues  to  the  advantaae  of  the  defender,  he  also  insists  that 
"...retaliation  is  fundamental  to  all  defense:"^  in  other  words,  one  must 
counterattack  when  the  advantaae  of  waitinq  no  lonqer  obtains.  Within 
the  NATO  scenario  this  could  certainly  occur  before  the  attacker  has 
overextended  himself  or  become  exhausted.  The  challenqe  to  the 
operational  commander,  therefore,  is  to  decide  how,  when,  and  where  to 
strike  the  retaliatory  blow  consistent  with  the  strateqic  aims  of 
restorinq  friendly  territory,  but  before  the  nuclear  tripwire  is  crossed. 

Von  Mellenthin,  Stolfi.  and  Sobik,  in  their  recent  book.  NATO  Under 
Attack,  assert  that  a  conventional  defensive  camoaiqn  in  NATO  is 
winnable.  Thev  araue  that  winning  calls  for  "...swift,  motile 
counterthrusts...."  and  "...that  commanders  be  set  free  to  make  bold  and 
unexoected  counterattacks  within  a  strategy  of  forward  defense.  Their 
assertion  that  a  war  in  Central  Eurooe  is  winnable  with  conventional 
forces  reinforces  Clausewitz's  axiom  on  the  importance  of  counter¬ 
attacks  and.  in  i  u>:  tooosi  t  i  on  with  winnina  before  we  hit  the  triowire. 
makes  the  problem  of  determinina  when  to  execute  operati onal -1 evel 
counterattacks  a  critical  dilemma  facina  the  operational  commander 
within  the  context  of  his  defensive  camoaiqn. 


The  Rel  ev anc e  of  _H i_5 1 o r  ical  A n  a  1  o  q^: 

Although  FM  100-5,  currently  the  princioal  source  of  wiruand  Battle 
doctrine  at  the  operational  level,  reflects  the  intsoral  role  that 


offensive  operations  play  in  a  successful  defense,  it  seems  inadequate  in 
its  treatment  of  factors  that  the  commander  should  consider  in  rjecidino 
when  to  strike  with  Clausewitz's  "tlashino  sword  of  venaeance"  at  the 
ooerational  level.  The  apparent  implication  is  that  one  plans  and 
executes  it  like  an  v  other  offensive  operation.  To  draw  such  a 
conclusion,  however,  miaht  very  well  be  shortsiqhted.  The  oroblem  is 
particularly  relevant  as  the  U.S.  Armv  develops  its  own  unique 
ooerational  style  of  fighting,  especially  in  Europe  wnere  the  threat  of  a 
conventional  war  with  the  Warsaw  Pact  still  poses  the  create  at  risk. 

In  tryinq  to  come  to  qrios  with  the  timing  issue,  esoeciallv  as  it 
relates  to  our  potential  adversaries  in  Central  Eurooe,  a  comparative 
anal  /  sis  of  a  relevant  historical  experience  with  current  doctrine  could 
be  particularly  instructive  about  the  adeouacv  of  the  latter  in  terms  of 
ends  and  means.  Assessing  the  right  time  to  execute  opera 1 1  onal -1  e  .-el 
counterattacks  aoainst  a  Soviet  offensive  should  depend  on  factors  which 
have  historical  precedents  in  the  German  experience  aoainst  the  Soviets 
on  the  Eastern  Front  during  World  War  II,  particularly  that  of  flanstem 
in  his  winter  campaign  in  southern  Russia  and  the  Ukraine  when  ne 
counterattacked  aoainst  the  Soviets'  Operations  STAR  and  Gh.LuOP  in 
February  and  March,  1943. 

Han  stein  provides  an  example  of  a  past  adversarv  of  the  Soviets  who 
achieved  great  ooerational  success  under  extremely  adverse  conditions 
similar  to  those  facing  the  U.S.  Armv  in  Europe  todav.  Although  the 
Germans  nad  passed  their  strategic  offensive  culminating  point,  thev 
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still  represented  an  ooer  at  i  onal  1  v  ootent  adversary  who  would  not  reach 
the  decisive  point  in  the  war  on  the  Eastern  Front  until  Kursk  in  July. 
1943.  Likewise,  the  Soviets  had  developed  considerable  sochietication  in 
operational  art.  They  were  beginning  to  apply  ef  f  ec  1 1  ve  1  v  the  lessons 
thev  had  learned  during  the  disastrous  First  year.  The  relative 
sophistication  between  the  Germans  and  the  Soviets  is  analogous  to  that 
currently  existing  between  the  U.5.  Armv  and  the  Warsaw  Pact.  Seccnciv. 
Man  stein  was  oreatlv  outnumbered  by  the  overwhelming  strenoth  ot  the 
Soviet  Army.  Today's  scenarios  for  Central  Europe  assume  a  similar 
numerical  imbalance  in  favor  of  the  Warsaw  Pact.  Most  important, 
however,  the  requirement  for  Manstein  to  restore  German  control  of  the 
Pel oorod-Kharko v  region  is  analooous  to  our  detensive  posture  in  Central 
Eur oo e  wherein  the  political  oolicv  of  NATO  dictates  the  maintenance  or 
restoration  of  the  s  t  a  t  us  _au  o  _an  t  e  . 

One  coula  initially  ar  que  that  the  factors  that  apply  at  the 
tactical  level  apply  equally  as  well  at  the  ooeratior.al  level.  This 
would  have  some  inherent  appeal  to  manv  of  us  because  ours  is  still  s 
tactically  oriented  armv.  On  the  other  hand,  history  suaoests  that 
certain  fundamental  differences  exist  between  the  two  levels  of  war  that 
have  qreat  imoact  on  the  timing  of  ooer a 1 1 on  a  1  - 1 av e 1  counteract  act s  .  the 
principal  one  Oeino  the  concept  of  manuever.  Accordino  to  Ws,iace  P. 
Fran:,  "Operational  manuever  generally  involves  displacement  of  f  c  r  c  e  s  , 
while  tactical  manuever  involves  the  concentration  of  fires.  Tactics  is 
based  chiefly  on  firepower,  and  thus,  limited  to  the  battiefielc  and  is 
the  actual  execution  of  force."'1  Whereas  tactical  units  can  respond 


fairly  rapidlv  to  changes  in  mission,  as  Balck  so  ably  demonstrated  on 
the  Chir  River  in  December  of  1942,  operational  units  tend  toward 
inertia.  Consequently,  adaptation  to  changing  conditions  on  the 
battlefield  is  not  immediate.  The  ooerational  commander  must  anticioate 
the  need  to  change  direction  in  both  time  and  space,  usually  days  and 
sometimes  weeks  in  dd vance.  He  is  more  concerned,  therefore,  with 
anticipation  than  he  is  with  execution.  Timing,  then,  in  the  ooerational 
sense  is  a  problem  of  making  educated  guesses  about  the  future  state  of  a 
campaiqn  or  maior  operation  in  light  of  factors  which  could  effect  its 
outcome.  Manstein  s  campaign  in  Southern  Russia  is  a  classic  example 
which  illustrates  same  of  these  important  considerations. 


Situation  of  the  Southern  Ming 

The  situation  facing  Manstein  in  February,  1943  had  been  developing 
since  the  German's  allied  armies  beaan  to  collapse  north  of  Stalingrad  in 
late  1942.  By  early  January  1943,  Manstein  had  seen  that  a  strategically 
valuable  objective  for  the  Soviets  was  the  cutting  off  of  the  southern 
wing  of  the  German  Army  on  the  Eastern  Front  by  enveloping  them  from  the 
northwest  thereby  isolating  Army  Group  A  in  the  Caucusus,  Pushing  the  Don 
Army  Group  against  the  Sea  of  Azov,  and  cutting  off  von  Kleist  s  Army 
Group  in  the  Crimea.  If  that  occurred,  the  southern  wing's  critical 
lines  of  commun i cat i on  across  the  Dnieper  River  at  Zaporozhye  and 
Dnepropetrovsk  would  be  severed  and  the  armv  groups  would  face 
destruction  on  a  scale  which  would  make  Stalingrad  gale  in  comoarison. 

The  situation  reached  crisis  proportions  by  mid-Januarv  with  the  further 
collapse  of  allied  armies  in  Arm.v  Group  B  s  sector  between  Voroshilovgrad 
and  Belgorod.  The  Soviets  were  presented  with  a  clear  opportunity  for  a 
decisive  victory.0 

As  Manstein  pondered  the  implications  for  future  operations,  he 
could  see  that  the  fundamental  issue  was  whether  or  not  the  Germans  coula 
retain  control  of  the  Donetz  basin.'7  Although  the  German  war  economy 
arguably  relied  on  Donetz  coal  .  the  risk  to  the  soutnern  wine  of  getting 
cut  off  completely  called  into  guestion  the  wisdom  of  trying  to  hold  the 
Oon-Oonet:  salient  with  insufficient  forces.  Manstein  concluded  tnat  if 
Hitler  insisted  on  holdina  the  salient,  the  German  Armv  in  the  south 
would  not  be  able  to  conduct  either  a  viable  strategic  defensive  or  an 


offensive  out  of  that  salient  because  of  the  threat  to  its  flank  and  the 
lack  of  sufficient  forces  to  secure  the  entire  front.  The  Soviets  would 
be  able  to  dictate  the  terms  of  battle.  Conseauen t 1 v ,  he  considered  it 
absolutely  essential  to  withdraw  back  to  the  Dnieper;  he  realized  that 
the  only  viable  strategy  lav  in  the  potential  strenath  of  the 
def ensi ve--str i kino  with  the  "flashing  sword  of  vengeance".  The  position 
of  the  Ax  is  forces,  however,  would  have  to  be  improved  b  v  withdrawing 
westward  in  order  to  ii)  shorten  the  front  lines.  (2)  reduce  the  threat 
to  the  LQCs  that  were  stretched  all  the  wav  to  Rostov,  and  (3 >  aain  a 
central  position  from  which  to  counterattack  what  he  saw  as  the 
inevitable  continuation  of  a  Soviet  offensive  desioned  to  cut  off  the 
southern  arGup  of  forces. 

Manstein  s  decision  to  leapfrog  forces  from  the  area  south  of  the 
Don  to  the  middle  Donets  was  reinforced  bv  the  continuina  crisis  on  his 
northern  flank.  Armv  Grouo  B  wanted  to  withdraw  behind  the  Aidar  River 
to  Ctarobvelsk  after  the  Hungarian  Armv  collapsed.  What  developed, 
however,  was  a  wide  aap  which  opened  up  to  the  north  of  Voroshilovgrad, 
weakly  defended  bv  isolated  elements  offerina  onlv  token  and  desperate 
resistance.^  At  the  time  he  was  not  counting  on  the  SS  Panzer  Corps  being 
transferred  to  him.  Therefore,  he  foresaw  the  danger  of  being  outflanked 
tc  the  west  on  the  northern  wing  of  his  army  group.  His  assessment  of 
Soviet  capabilities  and  his  own  vulnerabilities  would  have  considerable 
impact  on  how  he  tried  to  shape  the  battle  later  in  January  and  in  early 


February • 


Key  Con  side  r  at i ons  of  M  a  n  s  t  e in 

The  purpose  of  briefly  r econstruct 1 nq  the  campaion  s  formative 
staaes  east  ot  the  Don  River  is  to  lav  out  the  historical  background 
aqainst  which  we  might  see  inside  the  mind  of  possibly  the  finest 
operational  commander  ot  World  War  II.  The  objective  is  to  isolate  the 
critical  factors  that  he  considered  in  deciding  when  to  str 1 t e  the 
counterblow  aqainst  the  Soviet  operations  SbLLGF^  and  STAR  of  the 
Southwestern  and  Voronezh  Fronts  respectively.  Did  he  time  ms 
counterstroke  as  described  in  our  current  operational  doctrine  or  were 
there  factors  peculiar  to  his  specific  ci rcumstances?  More  1  mo  or t ant  1 v . 
what  miaht  we  extraoolate  from  his  experience  for  the  develooment  of  a 
distinctively  American  operational  style  of  warfiqhtinq? 

S o  v  ijb  t  Ad  v  an  t  aq  e  s : 

Underlying  the  entire  camoaian  from  the  collaose  of  the  German  Sixth 
Armv  in  Stalingrad  to  the  destruction  of  more  than  tnree  Soviet  Brmies  dv 
the  time  Manstein  retook  Kharkov  and  Belgorod  were  two  sianificant 
conditions  that  temoered  ail  of  his  olannino  and  ooerations.  The  first 
was  an  over wne l mi  no  superiority  in  numbers  bv  the  Soviets--a  ratio  of 
rauqhlv  seven  to  one  (341  Soviet  formations  vs.  33  German  divisions). 

The  second  was  the  relative  freedom  of  action  enjoved  bv  the  Soviets 
because  of  the  snorter  distances  for  them  to  the  vital  crossings  over  tne 
Dnieper  River.  The  danger  posed  bv  these  two  evemresent  conditions  was 
the  cutting  off  tne  southern  wing  ot  the  German  h r m v  bv  tne  Soviets  which 


could  inevitably  result  in  the  destruction  of  Manstein  s  Hrmv  Grouo  as 
well  as  hleist  s  Armv  Group  in  the  Crimea  and  on  tne  Kuban  Peninsula. ^ 
The  oanqer  they  posed  underscored  Manstein  s  arguments  on  the  necessity 
to  withdraw  west  ot  the  Donets  and  Mi  us  Rivers  in  order  to  deny  the 
Soviets  a  decisive,  strateqic  victory. 


Ant i c i p atl_on  of  Soviet  _Capab i  1  i_  tie s : 

Another  major  consideration  which  effected  Manstein  s  conduct  of  the 
camoaiqn  in  its  earlv  staaes  was  his  unique  ability  to  anticipate  tne 
course  ot  events.  Unfortunately.  Hitler  s  1 nt r ans 1 oence  on  oivina  uo  the 
territory  east  of  the  Donets  and  nis  inability  to  think  more  tn an  a  few 
da vs  out  on  operational  matters  severely  handicapped  Manstein.  Manstein. 
in  contrast,  perceived  well  in  advance  the  Soviets  intention  to  cut  o ff 
the  southern  wmq  of  the  German  Armv  bv  seizino  the  crossinqs  over  tne 
Dnieper  at  Dnepropetrovsk  and  Zaporozhe.  In  ms  oast-war  memoirs,  ne 
captured  the  essence  or  anticipation  as  it  effects  the  course  ot  a 
c  amcai qn : 

Now,  all  considerations  of  an  operational  nature  are 
ultimately  b ased --esp ec i al 1 y  when  one  has  lost  the 
initiative  to  the  enemv --on  appreciations  or  hypotheses 
reoardinq  the  course  of  action  which  tne  enemv  may  oe 
expected  to  take.  While  no  one  can  prove  beforehand 
that  a  situation  will  develop  in  such-and-sucn  a  wav. 
the  oniv  successful  military  commander  is  the  one  who 
can  think  anead.  He  must  be  able  to  see  throuah  tne 
veil  in  which  the  enemv  s  future  actions  are  alwavs 
wrapped,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  correctly  judaino 
the  possibilities  open  to  both  the  enemv  and  n i m s e 1 f .  1  u 

fitter  the  collapse  or  the  allied  armies  to  tne  nortnwest  of 
Stalingrad,  Manstein  could  foresee  that  a  strateoicailv  valuable,  ano  at 


that  time  achievable,  obiective  of  the  Soviets  could  be  the  cutting  uf  the 


lines  of  communication  whicn  crossed  the  Dnieper  and  supplied  the  entire 
southern  wing  of  German  forces.  Hitler  s  insistence  on  rioialv  holoing 
onto  his  oains  conflicted  with  Manstein  s  view  on  the  single  greatest 
advantage  that  the  Germans  had  over  the  Soviets,  that  of  operational 
mob 1 1 1 tv .  Manstein  realized  that  to  maintain  even  a  purely  defensive 
camoaion  depended  on  switching  "...forces  from  Chisl  eastern  to  ihisl 
western  winq  in  time  to  intercept  tne  enemy  s  outflank l no  movements  as 
thev  gradually  entenoed  further  and  further  west."** 


Oper  at  i  o  n<a  1_  J?  e  ser  v  e sj 


In  addition  to  these  major  cons i der a t l ons .  Manstein  aopears  to  have 
taken  at  least  two  other  significant  factors  into  account  in 
decidinq  when  to  counterattack.  The  most  significant  factor,  ana  one 
ciaselv  related  to  his  ability  to  anticioate.  was  the  availability  and 
oositionina  of  operational-level  reserves.  initially,  tne  p r on  1 em 
confronting  Manstein  was  a  complete  lack  of  anv  reserves  with  wmcn  he 
could  counterattack  aqainst  Soviet  outflanking  movements  in  tne  vicimtv 
of  v'orosht  1  ovorad.  Tne  struggle  to  relieve  tne  bel  eaauereo  Sixth  wrmv  in 
Stalinqrad  and  the  suoseouent  flaht  bv  Fourth  Panzer  Armv  and  Hrmv 
Detachment  Hollidt  to  keep  army  Group  As  evacuation  routes  from  tne 
Caucusus  oreciuded  the  flexibility  of  a  reserve.  As  earlv  as  ;9  January, 
when  holding  the  Donetz  basin  was  still  a  strategic  obiective,  Manstein 
had  seen  the  need  for  an  operational  reserve  in  the  vicinity  of  fhartov. 
Put  he  also  realized  that  tne  35  Panzer  Coros  assembling  in  tne  area  ot 


Kharkov  would  not  be  operational  until  mi d-Febr uar v  at  the  earliest, 
whicn  meant  that  it  could  not  stop  a  major  penetration  bv  the  Soviet 
Sixth  Armv  nor  could  it  protect  the  northern  Hank  at  the  bon  Army  Group 
doubtful  .  * 

Despite  the  lack  of  a  reserve,  he  was  already  anticipatina  tne 
decisive  place  tor  a  counterstroke.  He  knew  that  it  he  were  to  be 
successtul  in  maintaining  the  vital  lines  at  communication  he  wouio  r. a ve 
to  assemole  a  credible  tarce  in  a  central  position  between  tne  Dnieper  ana 
tne  Do net;.  Before  he  could  do  this,  however,  he  would  have  to  tight  a 
purely  defensive  battle  iust  to  preserve  his  force.  Fortunately,  tne 
crisis  in  Armv  Group  B  s  sector  in  mid-Januarv,  brouqht  about  o v  the 
collapse  of  the  allied  armies,  apparently  convinced  Hitler  to  ai;ow  tne 
withdrawal  ot  the  First  Panzer  Army  throuah  the  Rostov  corriaor.  Msnstein 
was  able,  therefore,  to  commit  General  von  Mackenson  s  First  Panzer  nrmv 
to  the  area  around  Slav/ansk  to  what  would  oevelop  as  the  southern 
shoulder  of  the  major  oenetration  bv  the  Soviet  Sixth  Armv  an;  riooile 
Group  Popov.  But  he  still  did  not  have  a  reserve  and  was  vet  to  De 
relieved  of  the  mission  to  hold  tne  Do net;  Pasin. 

Not  until  6  February  did  Hitler  relent  to  a  withdrawal  behind  the 
llius  and  to  tne  operational  freedom  of  action  so  desoeratei  ■  wanted  bv 
Manstein.  It  would  be  almost  two  weeks,  however,  before  the  Fourth 
Panzer,  which  was  traveling  bv  road  and  rail,  would  be  availaoie  in  a 
central  position  to  affect  the  battle.  Hitler  s  reluctance  to  adjust 
strategic  goals  to  the  ooerational  realities  facing  the  Don  « r m v  Group 


after  the  col  1 aose  of  the  allied  armies  and  the  annihilation  of  tne  Si ::  tn 


Army  at  Stalingrad  had  cost  Man  stein  valuable  time  in  constitution  an 
operational  reserve,  time  which  was  not  passing  unused  bv  tne  Soviets  and. 
therefore,  not  accruing  to  the  advantage  of  the  Germans. 


During  the  conference  on  a  February,  Manstein  tried  to  communicate  to 
Hitler  his  appreciation  for  the  operational  necessity  of  ha vino  his  own 
reserve: 

...no  counter-thrust  bv  the  SS  Panzer  Corps  could  be 
considered  adequate  to  intercept  the  wide  outflanking 
movement  which  the  enemy  would  make. ...It  was  absolutely 
essential,  therefore,  that  First  Panzer  Army,  now  on  its  wav 
to  the  Middle  Donetz,  should  be  immediately  followed  bv 
Fourth  Panzer  Armv  to  intercept  the  still  not  acute,  cut 
nonetheless  inevitable  threat  of  an  enemy  envelopment 
between  the  Donetz  and  Dnieper.  Only  then  would  it  be 
possible,  in  co-operation  with  the  approachino 
rei nf orcements ,  to  restore  the  situation  on  the  German 
southern  wing  of  the  Eastern  Front . 

Although  the  SS  Panzer  Corps  and  Armv  Detachment  Lanz  would  eventually  be 

assigned  to  Army  Group  Don,  that  would  not  occur  until  15  February.  In 

the  meantime,  Hanstein  was  in  continual  danger  of  beinq  outflanked  to  the 

north  and  west.  This  made  the  rapid  assemblvinq  of  his  own  operational 

reserve  even  more  critical.  Despite  Manstein  s  orescient  vision,  it 

would  be  a  race  aaainst  time,  the  weather,  and  the  Soviets  themselves.*1* 

J fi til  he  could  get  the  Fourth  Panzer  Armv  in  oosition,  he  would  have 

almost  no  operational  flexibility  and  certainly  would  not  be  in  a 

position  to  counter  attack .  Manstein  knew  that: 

The  constantly  decisive  factor  in  anv  shift  of  forces...  is 
which  of  the  two  oooonents  gains  the  lead--in  otner  words, 
which  of  than  is  offered  the  opportunity,  o v  his  own  timeiv 
action,  to  seize  tne  initiative  at  the  crucial  soot  and 


thereafter  to  dictate  his  own  terms  to  the  more  slow -mo vino 
enemy,  even  wnen  the  latter  is  collectively  the  stronqer.  J 

lhus.  ov  6  February,  llanstein  was  laving  the  foundation  of  an 
operational  counterstroke  which  would  not  actually  begin  until  19 
February,  almost  two  weeks  later.  As  he  so  aotlv  described  the  time  and 
space  relationship  involved  in  maneuvering  large  units  about  the 
battlefield,  “The  areater  one  s  sphere  of  command ...  the  further  ahead  on 
must  think.  And  the  greater  the  distance  to  be  covered  and  the 
formations  to  be  moved,  tne  longer  is  the  interval  that  must  eiaoss 
before  the  decision  one  has  taken  can  produce  tanoible  results.'1^ 

Between  the  time  when  Hitler  made  tne  decision  which  would  allow 
Manstein  to  constitute  a  credible  reserve  and  the  positioning  of  that 
reserve  where  it  could  be  committed  to  the  counterstroke,  the  crisis  in 
the  area  of  the  Don  Armv  Group,  now  called  the  Southern  Armv  Group, 
reached  a  new  climax.  The  gao  between  the  First  Panzer  Armv  and  the 
Kharkov  reaion  was  wide  ooen  to  the  Dnieper  crossings  and  oa.e  the 
Soviets  almost  complete  freedom  of  action.  “And  vet.  oar  ado:-,  l  cal  1  / .  it 
was  in  this  very  culmination  of  the  crisis  that  the  germs  of  a 
counterstroke  lav."*' 

Manstein  had  done  his  homework.  Bv  19  February  ms  armored  forces 
were  in  position  on  botn  sides  of  the  penetration  of  Sixth  Arm/  and  Mob: 
Grcup  Popov:  the  5S  Panzer  Corps  had  disenpaaed  from  its  tattle  in 
Kharkov  and  reoositioned  in  the  area  of  Krasnograd.  the  42 cn  Panzer  Coro 
was  assembling  east  of  Pavloqrad.  and  the  40th  Panzer  Corps  had  all  but 


destroyed  Mobile  Grouo  Popov  near  Krasnoarmesi skove  and  was  oreoareo  to 


I 


exploit  its  success.  On  19  Februarv.  Manstein  ordered  his  three  panzer 
corps  to  execute  the  counterstroke. 

We  a  t  her  _v  s .  Mobility: 

The  second  principal  Factor,  which  inherently  affected  the 
first--availabilitv  and  positiomno  of  reserves--was  the  :  aoact  of  the 
weather.  Manstein  anticipatec  its  effect  on  operations  lust  as  r,e  n a o 
with  reserves.  On  31  January,  tor  example,  when  holdina  the  Donetz  was 
still  an  strateaic  imperative,  at  least  from  mtler  s  point  ot  view,  he 
realized  that  any  attemot  to  relieve  oressure  pn  tne  soutnern  wind  in  the 
.  lcimtv  of  Kharkov  would  ha/e  to  oe  made  oefore  the  Sprino  thaw.‘d 
Short!,  afterwards,  wea tier  beaan  to  have  a  direct  effect  on  when 
Manstein  could  strike  back.  &v  4  and  5  Februarv.  as  the  Soviets  were 
tatiio  Is  v  um  and  oressurina  Slaw  ansi:,  the  First  Panzer  Armv  was  still  on 
the  road  f '  o  m  Rostov.  several  da  vs  awav  from  beino  in  position  to  affect 
tne  oattle.  m  warmna  trend  had  caused  tne  roads  in  the  coastal  recion 
o.er  whicn  tne  Arm*,  was  mc.ino  to  become  saturated  thus  delavino  and 
hanoer i na  movement.  Since  the  Fourth  Panzer  Armv,  ms  counterattacking 
force,  would  be  tollowino  the  First  Panzer  Armv  from  the  reqion  of  tne 
lower  Don.  it  became  a  race  aaamst  time.^  But  conditions  did  not 
improve  tor  the  Fourth  Panzer  nrm/.  hs  late  as  17  Februarv.  its  .movement 
too  was  slowed  bv  the  terrible  road  conditions  in  the  southern  part  o+ 
the  Armv  Group  sector. 


Hitler,  who  wanted  to  retake  Kharkov  before  ooino  atter  tne  Si.:t 


Armv,  teared  that  the  operations  of  Manstein  would  pet  booQed  down  in  the 
mud.  Manstein  acknowledged  this  possibility  but  felt  that  the  weatner 
araued  more  stronqlv  for  the  removal  of  the  threat  to  the  Dnieper 
crossinqs  as  a  prior  condition  to  retaking  Kharkov.'-*  The  sequence  that 
would  take  into  account  both  weather  and  the  threat  to  his  LOCs  was  «.  1  .• 
to  take  care  ot  the  problem  between  the  Don  etc  and  the  Dnieor  before  the 
thaw  set  in.  and  then  i2)  to  proceed  to  attack  in  the  north  where  the 
thaw  would  have  a  lacer  effect.  The  need  to  strike  soon  was  further 
reinfcrcea  when  Armv  Detachment  Lane  reported  on  the  13th  of  February 
that  the  SS  Totenkopf  “Death's  Head"  Division  was  stuck  in  the  mud  on  its 
wav  from  Kiev.'-'- 

Weather  would  continue  to  nip  at  the  heels  of  Manstein  s 
counterstroke,  particularly  in  its  second  Phase  when  ne  was  ex p i oi 1 1 no 
his  initial  success  b/  drivina  north  to  retake  Kharkov  and  Belgorod. 
Whereas  he  graved  for  winter  to  continue,  the  Soviets  hoped  tor  a  rapid 
thaw  to  stop,  or  at  least  slow,  the  German  advance.  He  finally  had  to 
stoo  when  the  spring  t r. aw  turned  the  roads  and  countryside  into  a 
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Doctrinal^  Imp  1  i_cati ons 


h s  tne  bndoe  Detween  tneorv  ana  practice.  Hi  lvu-5  provioes  tne 
principal  doctrinal  connection  oetween  Clause wit:  s  theoretical 
constructs  on  the  operational-level  detense  and  the  practitioner  ot  the 
ooerationai  art.  aetore  we  examine  tne  doctrinal  implications  ot 
Mansteiri  s  experience,  an  appreciation  ot  the  basic  structure  ot 
operational  art  is  needed  to  understand  the  context  ot  the  implications, 
it  is  appropriate  to  bnetlv  lav  out  its  tunda  mental  nature. 


Operational  Art: 


Hccordina  to  Ffl  lut'-ti.  operational  art  translates  the  strateoic  aim  = 
ot  national  oolicv  into  ettective  military  operations  and  camoa i on s . 

More  speci  1 1 cal  1 v .  it  is  tne  "employment  ot  military  forces  to  attain 
strateoic  qoals  in  a  tneater  ot  war  or  theater  ot  ooerations  tnrouon  tne 
d  e  5 1  o  n .  oraamcation,  and  conduct  ot  campaions  and  major  operations."'-4 
Ut  significance  in  this  detimtion  is  not  oniv  the  lintaae  a  mo  no  the 
different  levels  at  war.  out  also  tne  inclusion  ot  botn  c  amp  a l on =  a no 
major  operations.  Operational  art  can  be  practiced  at  several  different 
echelons  within  a  oi yen  theater  ot  war  which  can  sometimes  obsure  tne 
link  aqe  amona  the  dirterent  levels  o*  war. 


Tne  editor  of  Military  Review  recently  ottered  a  variation  ct  tne 

doctrinal  definition.  Colonel  limmerman  said, 

The  operational  level  ot  war  encompasses  the  movement, 
support  and  sequential  employment  ot  Iarqe  military 
forces  in  the  conduct  ot  military  campaians  to 
accomplish  qoals  directed  Pv  theater  strateav  or  a 

•-)  c 

hiqher  operational  formation.-'-*1 

nlthouah  1  am  inclined  towards  the  latter  definition  because  it  includes 
three  essential  characteristics  ot  operational  art,  '...the  movement, 
support  and  sequential  employment  ot  Iarqe  military  forces...."  ooth 
emphasise  the  theoretically  sutorainate  relationship  ot  war  to  policy 
and,  thus,  operational  art  to  strateav. 

Nanstein  demonstrated,  however,  that  the  relationship  is  actually  a 
symbiotic  one.  During  his  winter  camoaiqn  in  south  Russia  in  4,-  4 .  .  n 
■felt  com  belled  bv  the  operational  circumstances  to  qet  Hitler  to  a  a  lust 
the  strateqic  qoals  on  tne  Eastern  Front  to  the  operational  realities 
facinq  the  Don  A r m v  Group  attar  the  collapse  of  the  allied  armies  ana  t h 
annihilation  of  the  Sixth  firm v  at  Stalingrad.  He  realised  tnat  Hitler  s 
l ntr ansi aence  on  vieidina  terrain  would  lead  to  even  greater 
catastroohic  loss.  This  is  not  an  argument  to  suqoest  tnat  Clause wits  s 
concept  on  the  relationship  of  war  and  policy  is  invalid.  Rather,  in 
Hanstein  s  case  it  was  a  question  of  avoiding  defeat.  He  understood  tna 
unless  immediate  strateqic  ana  political  ooals  were  consistent  with 
ooeraticnal  c ao ab i i i t i es  .  higher  national  aims  would  oe  forfeited. 

The  lir.laoe  amonq  the  levels  of  war  rot  withstanding,  tne  autnore  ot 
F  M  1  v  'j  -  5  □  osculate  tnree  incisive  cuestions  tnat.  tat,  en  toaetner.  are  at 


tne  foundation  of  operational  art.  i  hese  are: 

--  what  co Haitians  need  to  de  created  to  achieve  strateaic  a  a  a  i  s 
--  what  sequence  ot  actions  will  produce  those  conditions 
--  How  should  resources  be  applied  to  achieve  that  seouence  os 
actions 

The  answers  to  these  three  Questions  must  be  the  o  b  1  e  c  1 1  v  e  s  towards  w h 
the  etrorts  ot  aoer at i onal -1 evei  forces  converse. 

Doctrinal  Comgar i sons : 

The  important  Questions  to  answer,  and  the  ones  towards  wnicr.  tm 
oaoer  has  been  develooinp.  are: 

Si)  How  does  our  military  doctrine  compare  to  Manstein  s  ooeratio 
defensive  in  February  and  March  1943/ 

12/  What  are  tne  implications  ot  Manstein  s  experience  tor  tne  uS 
hrmv  as  it  develoos  its  own  operational  doctrine  and  stvie  ' 

Ostensibly,  we  should  be  able  to  establish  a  historical  connection,  or 
demonstrate  tne  difference,  between  previous  success  against  our  life! 
enemies  and  current  operational  doctrine  with  tne  obiecti/e  ot 
determining  the  adequacy  ot  current  operational  concepts.  Certain  1.. 
nermans  experiences  on  the  Eastern  Front  are  not  the  cr.lv  historical! 
relevant  events  to  emerae  from  World  War  II;  however .  disco untino  the 
Fir.  ns  ana  the  Jaoanese.  theirs  is  probaolv  the  only  relevant  e  ;  o  s  •*  l  e  r  c 
wnere  the  Soviets  faced  an  operationally  soohisticated  arm.. 
Consequently,  it  becomes  instructive  to  under  s  t  and  l  r.o  the  dynamics  3t 


derense  at  the  operational  level. 

Like  our  tactical  doctrine,  which  states  that  "timing  is  critical  to 
counterattacks,"  our  ooerational  doctrine  makes  several  direct  statements 
atout  timina  counterattacks  at  tne  operational  level.  An  examination  of 
these  statements  and  how  thev  relate  to  Mansteins  Winter  Csmoaiqn  is 
important  to  evaluating  the  adequacy  of  our  current  doctrine. 


Counterattacking  Early:  The  first  statement  that  has  timing  implications 


1  s : 

h  successful  de+ense  consists  of  reactive  ano  offensive 
elements  workinq  together  to  deprive  tne  enemy  ot  cne 
initiative.  An  effective  defense  is  never  purelv 
passive.  fhe  def ender ...  seeks  every  opportunity  to  oo 
over  to  the  offensive.  Eariv  in  a  campaion  or 
defensive  battle,  such  opportunities  will  be  local  and 
limited.  As  the  situation  develops,  thev  will  become 
more  numerous. ...  When  the  attacker  exposes  himself,  the 
defender  s  reserves  or  uncommitted  forces 
coun  t er  at  t  ac  k . 

While  reactive  measures  mav  halt  the  enemy,  eariv 
counterattacks  improve  the  chances  for  success.  ine 
defense  can  areatlv  damage  the  enemv  only  wnen  eariv 
counterattacks  accompany  the  reactive  onase  of  tne 

O  1 

battl  e. 

Certainly,  tlanstein  understood  the  dvnamic  r  e  1  at  i  onsh  1  o  between  attack 
and  defense  as  Clausewitc  described  in  On  Wa_r:  However ,  his  acilitv  tc  oe 
other  than  reactive  from  eariv  January  until  19  Feoruarv  was  severely 
hampered  by  the  lack  ot  operational  reserves  and  the  relative  advantage 
in  operational  mobility  enioveo  bv  the  Soviets.  Until  he  coulo  muster  an 
offensive  element  he  nao  no  flexibility  to  commit  a  counterstrcf e  shouio 


the  Soviets  expose  themselves  ov  overextension,  but  he  had  anticipated 


the  Soviets  presenting  assailable  flanks  as  they  Dressed  forward  across 
the  Donetz  toward  the  Dnieper.  Although  the  Soviets  were,  in  fact, 
overextended  when  he  executed  the  counterstroke,  it  was  a  fortuitous 
condition  as  opposed  to  a  product  of  deliberate  tuning. 

Ht  the  armv  group  level  no  opportunity  presented  itself  for  ear i v 
counterattacks;  quite  the  contrary,  Manstein  was  in  a  race  aaainst  time, 
he  could  easily  have  been  too  late  to  oe  able  to  influence  tne  outcome  ot 
the  camp  ai qn  by  a  counterstroke.  His  subordinate  armies,  however .  aid 
use  local  and  limited  counterattacks  at  the  tactical  level  that  vastly 
improved  the  chances  tor  success  at  the  armv  group  level;  tor  example, 
the  First  Panzer  Army  wnen  it  was  fiahtinq  Mooile  Group  Pooov.  une  could 
araue  convincinalv  that  only  because  these  local  counterattacks  occurred 
was  Manstein  ever  to  realize  the  eventual  operational  oooortur.itv  to  deal 
a  decisive  blow  in  late  February  and  March,  Had  the  First  Panzer  Armv 
not  stopped  the  Mobile  Grouo  Pooov.  had  Armv  Detachment  Hollidt  collaosed 
in  tne  ease,  had  the  SS  Panzer  Corps  not  held  for  as  lono  as  it  did  in 
the  vicinity  of  Kharkov,  the  outcome  orobablv  would  have  been 
considerably  different.  In  fact,  the  likelihood  of  Manstein  acme  vino 
anv  success  at  all  would  have  been  very  slim.  He  probablv  would  nave 
been  cut  off  from  all  resuoplv  and  would  have  run  out  of  fuel  Iona  before 
the  Fourth  Panzer  Armv  was  in  oosition  on  19  February.  Tne  Soviets  came 
much  closer  than  thev  realized  to  defeatino  the  southern  wino  cf  the 
German  Eastern  Front. 

iGme  students  of  military  doctrine  at  both  the  tactical  ano 


operational  levels  are  concerned  that  thev  mi  oh t  counterattack  too  earlv 
thereby  forfeiting  tneir  reserve  before  the  decisive  ooint  in  the  battle 
Althouoh,  that  could  possibly  happen,  the  chance  of  being  earlv  is 
extremelv  remote,  particularly  at  the  tactical  level,  and,  if  Manstein  s 
experience  is  anv  indicator,  at  the  operational  level  as  well.  The 
critical  issue  is  not  whether  one  will  be  too  earlv.  but  whether  or  not 
one  strines  the  enemv  s  main  effort  before  it  is  too  late.  The 
initiative  remains  with  the  attacker  until  the  operational  commander  can 
identify  the  enemv  s  main  effort  as  Manstein  did.  Althoucn  a  certain 
degree  of  risk  might  be  necessary  in  order  to  allow  the  enemv  to  exoose 
his  main  effort,  especially  in  NATO  where  Alliance  policy  precludes 
preemptive  strikes  across  international  boundaries,  the  sooner  one  can 
counterattack  the  better  his  chances  of  defeating  the  enemv  piecemeal. 

The  Offensive  Culminating  Point:  second  doctrinal  statement  that 

carries  implications  on  timing  is.  "Once  tne  enemv  has  committed  himself 

against  the  defense  and  has  been  weakened  bv  losses,  the  detender 

maneuvers  to  destroy  him  with  fires  or  counterattacks. This  statement 

r eai i v  must  be  juxtaposed  with  another,  that  is: 

"Defenders  attempt  to  defer  a  decision  in  the  campaion 
until  thev  can  fight  on  advantageous  terms.  Tms  means 
that  detending  commanders  must  accurately  sense  the 
attacker's  culminating  point--that  time  when  he  has 
exhausted  his  offensive  potential....  After  this  has 
been  accomp 1 1 shed ...  the  defender  will  be  able  to  shift 
to  the  attack  himself."*^ 

Notwithstanding  the  apoarent  contradiction  with  the  statement  about 
counterattacking  earlv.  these  statements  assume  the  orescient  vision  of 


Clausewitz  s  military  genius,  or  a  directed  telescope  into  the  heart  ot 
the  enemy  s  headnuarters.  Not  that  coup  d  oeui 1  is  a  characteristic 
wholly  missinq  from  our  army  s  leadership,  but  as  Manstei n  put  it  so  well 
when  describing  the  development  of  his  camoaiqn  plan  as  it  oertaineo  to 
the  Soviets  exnausting  themselves  before  he  would  use  the  Fourth  Panzer 
rtrm  v : 

It  was  just  not  oood  enough  to  pin  one  s  hopes  on  the 
enemy  s  becoming  e>;nausted  (great  though  his  losses 
might  well  have  Deen  in  attaks  on  German _troops )  or  on 
his  operations  being  brought  to  a  premature  halt  bv_ 
difficulties  ot  supply.  (...it  had  to  be  borne  in  m.nd 
that  the  enemv  s  attacks  on  allied  armies  had  cost  him 
very  little  and  that  he  was  far  less  dependent  on 
supply  and  transport  tnan  we  Bermans  were  in  enemv 
terr 1  tor y. 1 

Despite  the  theoretical  notion  about  the  dimimshino  force  ot 
attacks,  even  Clausewitz  acknowledged  the  difficult'/  in  identifying  tne 
enemy  s  offensive  culminating  point.  But  even  if  one  could  identify  it, 
the  real  operational  problem  is  predi cti nq  it.  As  we  have  seen,  the 
operational  commander  must  anticipate  and  set  farces  in  motion  well  in 
advance  ot  when  he  expects  results,  the  actual  length  of  time  deoencino 
on  tne  size  of  his  formations,  the  distance  they  need  to  travel  to  oe  m 
position  for  commitment,  and  wnen  and  where  he  wants  to  counterattack  at 
the  ooerational  level.  Unlike  the  tactical  level  wnere  size,  space,  ana 
time  considerations  are  relatively  immediate  with  regard  to 
r asoon s l veness .  tne  same  does  not  hold  true  at  the  operational  level. 
Consequently,  the  problem  of  identifying  a  culminating  point  is 
compounded.  This  lesson  of  nistory  is  particularly  relevant  tor 
commanders  in  NATO.  The  livelihood  of  Soviet  formations  exhausting  their 


offensive  potential  before  the  we  reach  own  defensive  culminatina  point 
is  doubtful.  We  miaht  be  camcelled  to  counterattack  without  regard  to 
the  relative  strenoth  or  perceived  disadvantaae  because  we  may  face 

a  cnoice  Between  a  slim  chance  for  immediate  success  at  qreat  risk  or  a 

7  f 

prolonged  defense  with  no  prosoect  of  winning. ,IJ1 

Control  of  the  Attacker:  n  third  doctrinal  statement  that  carries 
implications  on  timing  is.  "Unce  the  attacker  has  Been  controlled,  tne 
defender  can  operate  aaainst  his  exposed  flanks  and  rear.'1-'^  Control  of 
an  attackina  enemy  is  elusive  at  Best  and.  under  most  circumstances, 
probably  will  not  exist  at  all.  It  implies  that  initiative  is  witn  the 
defender  whereas  the  notion  of  counterattacking  presuoooses  that 
initiative  begins  witn  the  attacker:  he  Generally  chooses  the  time  and 
place  of  the  battle.  In  tne  process  he  can  throw  the  defender 
oft-balance  bv  his  choice  of  around,  direction  of  approach,  or  timing  of 
his  attack.  Until  19  February,  the  Soviets  had  the  initiative:  tnev  were 
dictatino  the  terms  at  battle.  The  Germans,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
aoout  to  counterattack  to  try  to  reqain  some  of  the  initiative,  aitnouah 
arouablv,  that  did  not  really  occur  until  the  second  onase  of  the 
ooeration.  The  first  chase  was  really  a  reaction  to  the  Soviets 
imminent  disruption  of  tne  lines  of  communication  and  orincioallv  had  as 
its  obiect  a  "neqative"  aim  as  defined  bv  Clausewitc.  The  Soviets  had 
compelled  the  Germans  to  counterattack  to  maintain  LOCs.  Timino  of  the 
counter  at  tack  is  driven  in  oart.  then,  bv  precarious  conditions  extstina 
as  a  result  of  an  enemy  s  offensive  and  less  bv  the  deliberate  cr.oice  at 


tne  def ender . 


Ch«n gin  q  Con  d  i  ti on  s : 


When  comparing  the  events  of  February  and  March  1943  to  current 
doctrine  as  it  pertains  to  Central  Europe,  we  must  be  cognizant  ot  the 
differences  between  conditions  as  they  existed  then  and  those  under  which 
we  will  probably  fiqnt  now.  spec 1 f 1  cal  1 v:  geography,  Force  structures, 
political  constraints  and  restrictions,  and  5oviet  operational  methods. 
Otherwise,  we  run  the  rist.  of  applying  blindly  the  empirical  evidence  ot 
Armv  Group  Don  witnout  considerina  conditions  which  tend  to  qualify  the 
Historical  analogy.  Although  other  distinguishing  conditions  might  also 
effect  current  operational  planning,  these  appear  to  be  the  most 
significant. 

First,  the  qeoqraphy  of  Central  Europe  is  very  different  than  that 
in  southern  Russia.  The  area  between  the  Don etc  and  the  Dnieoer  was 
relatively  open  terrain  with  little  veoetation  and  a  sparse  copulation; 
Central  Europe  is  hillv,  heavilv  forested,  and  denser;  populated.  Even 
tre  north  German  plain,  althouoh  relatively  flat,  is  significantly  more 
forested  and  more  heavilv  oooulated.  Mobility  in  Central  Eurcoe  is  often 
easier  due  to  its  modern  road  network,  in  contrast  to  the  ruoaed. 
frequently  imoassaoie,  dirt  tracks  tnat  served  as  roads  in  soutnern 
Russia.  fieposi t i oni no  of  reserves,  therefore,  can  be  much  easier  than  it 
was  for  Manstein.  On  the  other  hand,  as  anyone  who  has  participated  in  a 
Winter  REFORGER  can  attest,  the  same  impassable  conditions  can  exist  for 
otf-the-road  movement  in  the  central  region  during  a  wet.  Soring  thaw. 


Notwithstanding  the  significant  differences  in  geoqrapnv.  the  relative 
mobility  of  the  opposing  forces  as  a  function  of  weather  ano  terrain  is 
the  sams--they  effect  ooth  sides  equally. 

Second,  force  structures  have  changed.  In  1943,  Army  Group  Don  had 
few  armored  or  mechanised  formations.  Most  of  the  infantry  divisions 
were  foot-mobile  with  only  limited  mot  or  1 2  at  1  on .  Consequently,  Manstein 
felt  that  he  would  need  all  of  his  armored  divisions  tor  the  counterblow 
and  subseouent  exploitation  to  retake  Kharkov. He  had  to  acceot  oreat 
risk  with  the  static  elements  of  his  defense  in  order  tc  constitute  a 
mobile  reserve.  In  contrast,  today  s  formations  in  Europe,  on  noth 
sides,  provide  mobility  for  the  entire  force  that  was  absent  m  194... 

The  speed  inherent  in  total  mobility  enables  concentration  of  reserves 
and  accelerates  closure  of  follow-on  echelons  such  that  it  shortens  the 
windows  of  opportunity  tor  counter  strokes  bv  the  operational  commander. 
Paradoxically,  this  increased  mobility  creates  a  situation  in  which  the 
commitment  of  operational  reserves  to  a  particular  course  of  action 
co-oots  the  f  1  ex  1 0 1  1  1 1 v  for  a  cnanqe  in  mission  at  the  operational  level 
that  it  enables  at  tne  tactical  level.  The  cumbersome  looistical  taii 
alone  will  "drive  the  train"  under  many  circumstances.  For  tne  NhTC 
commander,  the  situation  is  further  complicated  bv  tne  nature  cr  the 
alliance.  Whereas  Manstein  fought  an  essential!,  cure  German  arm,  oro„c. 
the  NATO  armv  group  commander  is  taced  with  the  problems  of  f  1  a h 1 1  r. 0  a 
disparate,  multi-national  1 0 r c e  against  an  ooGonert  d 0 m ■  r, a t e  1  C «  Soviet 
eouipment  and  methods.  Each  nation  s  eouioment.  or aan 1 : at  1  on  a  1 
structure,  and  operating  methods  make  1 n t er ooer ao 1 1 1 t v  difficult.  Tne 


relative  flexibility  oetween  the  two  opponents  ciearlv  ieans  in  tavor  of 
the  Warsaw  Pact.  Wnat  is  quite  similar,  however,  is  the  lact.  ot 
ocerational  reserves.  The  NATO  commander,  like  Manstein.  will  have  to 
create  reserves  from  tne  -forces  at  hand,  and  in  a  similar  manner,  that 
is,  b v  stripping  forces  from  less  threatened  sectors  despite  the  increase 
in  risk. 

Third,  the  political  constraints  and  restrictions  as  thev  effect 
operational  flexibility  are  si  an  1 f 1  cant  1 y  different.  Manstein  was 
initially  faced  with  the  rigid  intransigence  ot  Hitler  cn  re! 1  noil shi no 
terrain,  the  affect  of  which  was  tne  delay  in  withdrawing  to  tne  Thus 
and,  conseauentlv,  tne  near  catastroDhv  ot  his  lines  ot  communication 
beina  cut.  Despite  this  initial  restriction,  ne  was  able  to  convince 
Hitler  Gf  its  operational  necessity  and  then  had  a  relatively  tree  nand 
in  implementing  ms  plan.  One  could  hvpotnesioe  that  Hitler  s  eventual 
acquiescence  ana  Manstein  s  insistence  were  due .  in  part,  to  tne  tact 
that  it  was  not  home  territory.  He  had  the  ootential  aeotn  tc  his  -ear 
without  threatening  the  territorial  integrity  of  barman,  itself.  he '  -  = 
dilemma,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  political  realities  or  aetenoi  r.c  :  r. 
the  oorders  ot  West  Germany,  tne  spectre  ot  nuclear  escalation.  a~d  tne 
defensive  nature  ot  tr.e  nil  is- os.  Planning  tor  oreemoti.e  so-.-ss  5-3 
cross-oorder  operations  in  or oer  to  aao  a  r  e  a  t  e  -  operation-,  c e sen  cr 
non-west  German  soil  is  net  political!/  accectaole.  cut  nsitnsr  is 
relinquishing  territory. 

fin ailv.  soviet  operation  -j  met  nogs  hay 9  continue a  tt  s.o.e. 


r.i  tncuoh  b  •/  tne  Son  n  q  ct  1^4;  trie  Soviets  were  app  1  vino  tr.«  rsra  i  » -  r r  ••  e 
lessons  ot  Phase  One  or  tne  brest  patriotic  war.  tnsv  would  c  or  t ;  me  '  :■ 
oeveloo  operational  methods  that  aid  not  reach  tiei  r  car.i  t  -  :  .  .  • :  r :  a  v  -■ 

li  until  tne  Manchurian  Ceapaian  in  ie4e.  tier  aid  t  r.  -s  etc  r  r  s  r  -  .  -,e 

s'i-.  lets  have  vigor  otisi  v  rnr  sued  ,,..rtr.?r  devei  ccsents  since  t  r,  e  war.  i  n 

•:  •;  n  t  r  a  s  c  to  !  i  ! ,  tne.  r,  -  ?  rs/s.coed  .luitioie  operation-.^  ana  s  tr  a  >  eo  i  c 

ec :  e  1  tin  s  .  aui  tio.’  e  ia:n  a-,  :  aci  s  .penetrations),  ano  tul  1  v  lntaarateo 
*c  i  *  a  a  arms  war- are.  mciuamq  tne  air  torces.  soetzns:.  and  cnemi cai 
•  :  i  i  :  *  i  os .  ihe  resalT  is  tnat  the  NATO  operational  commander  is  taced 

.•urn  a  mien  b  r  c  a  d  e  r  spectrum  o  t  wamr?  and  e  n  e  m  v  c  a  o  a  o  l  i  1 1 1  e  s  smen  o  n  1  v 
sen  e  fo  complicate  his  decision  - m anno  on  when,  wnere.  ano  how  to  ccmmit 
ms  scarce  oosrattonai  reserves  in  a  decisive  counterstrote. 


Con cl usi on 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  doctrine  should  not  be  taken  as 
cateaoricai  statements  of  incontrovertible  truth  that  aoolv  to  all 
situations.  Unfortunately,  that  seems  to  be  a  predilection  ot  the 
U.S.ttrmv--to  ascribe  doamatic  veracitv  to  doctrinal  literature,  whereas 
that  miQht  be  possible  at  the  tactical  level  in  a  very  limited  way.  it 
cannot  aoolv  at  the  ooerational  level  at  all,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
operational  art  deals  primarily  in  future  tense  as  opposed  to  tne 
tactical  cresent.  The  cnar ac t er 1 st i c s  of  each  situation  will  dictate 
which  factors  should  be  Given  qreater  weioht  in  maki na  a  particular 
decision  within  the  content  of  a  specific  camoaian  or  maiar  ooeration, 
lust  as  tnev  did  for  Nanstein  over  forty  years  aoo.  Historv  is  reoiete 
with  examoles  of  commanders  who  tried  to  aoolv  formulas  riqidlv  out  who 
tailed  miserably  because  t hev  foraot  to  treat  each  situation 
individually.  I  do  not  mean  to  sugaest  that  Manstein  s  experience  eitner 
validates  or  invalidates  the  doctrinal  statements  in  Frl  10'J-5.  nor  the 
converse.  Father,  his  experience  provides  historical  analogy  aaainst 
whicn  to  evaluate  the  efficacy  of  the  ideas  contained  m  the  tield 
manual.  Although,  the  implications  of  the  manual  do  not  wholly  reflect 
Manstein  s  experience,  thev  certamiv  have  provided  us  thoughtful 
examination. 

As  we  have  seen,  (ianstein  considered  at  least  five  principal  tsctors 
in  determining  when  ne  was  aoing  to  strike  the  counterolow: 


>.  1 )  The  overwhelming  superiority  of  the  Soviets. 


‘.2)  The  relative  freedom  of  action  en.iovea  by  the  Soviets. 

(3)  What  he  expected  the  Soviets  to  do. 

i 4 )  The  availability  and  positioning  of  operational  reserves. 

(5)  The  weather  as  it  effected  mobility. 

Underlying  these  basic  considerations,  however,  was  Manstein  s  incredible 
qraso  of  operational  art.  His  ability  to  consider  effectively  these 
factors  in  order  to  time  the  caunterstroke  was  the  product  of  his 
understanding  of  the  three  fundamental  issues  whicn  constitute 
operational  art:  (1)  the  conditions  needed  to  achieve  strateoic  coals. 
(2/  the  sequencinq  of  intermediate  actions  that  miqnt  oroduce  those 
conoitions,  and  iZi  the  application  of  resources  to  achieve  tnat  sequence 
of  actions.  Furthermore,  Manstein,  pernaos  better  than  anyone  eise. 
could  anticipate  how  a  campaiqn  would  develop,  had  the  determination  to 
fallow  his  judgment,  could  sequence  maiar  actions  towards  an  ultimate 
obiective,  knew  how  to  concentrate  his  combat  power,  and  throuohout.  had 
the  personal  flexibility  to  adjust  his  plan  to  the  exigencies  of  tne 
situation  as  the  campai on  developed.  As  a  result,  he  was  able  to  retain 
his  focus  on  the  destruction  of  the  Soviets  operational  center  of 
qravi t v--the  enemy  force. 

ns  we  have  seen,  the  statements  in  FM  100-5  which  make  direct 
assertions  about  timing  are  not  wholly  supported  bv  Manstein  s  experience 
in  his  Winter  Campaign  of  1943.  This  does  not  invalidate  those  abstract 
doctrinal  concepts,  rather  it  reflects  the  interdependent  relationship  of 
the  ravriad  conditions  of  warfare.  The  concepts  of  counterattack  2  no  wnen 
the  enemv  exooses  himself,  when  he  reaches  nis  offensive  culminating 


point,  or  when  He  has  been  con  trolled  are  all  valid.  Conceptually. 
Manstein  understood  t  hem ;  however,  he  looked  to  other,  a  ore  specific 
factors  to  guide  hi  s  decision- making.  Our  doctrine.  1 n  fact,  addresses 
each  of  Manstein  s  major  considerations  as  well  as  manv  others  that  coula 
effect  a  timing  decision,  such  as.  suronse,  deceotion,  loqistics.  and 
rear  operations.  The  doctrinal  shortfall  is  in  demonstrating  the 
ootential  effect  of  specific  factors  on  the  timinq  decision:  our  doctrine 
provides  the  factors  but  not  their  relationship  to  timing.  Is  the 
doctrine,  therefore,  insufficient?  Onlv  to  tha  degree  that  tne  universal 
concern  about  strikino  a  decisive  blow  at  the  critical  time  and  place 
should  be  described  as  a  function  of  sDecific  factors  as  well  as  a 
function  of  theoretical  constructs. 

The  e.'ioerience  of  Manstein  teaches  us  that  timino  tne  operational 
counterstroke  depends  not  on  some  prescriDtive  "right"  time,  but  rather  on 
assessinq  each  situation  seperatelv  with  full  aDpreciaticn  for  tne 
manueverina  of  laroe  units.  Deciding  when  to  counterattack  at  the 
operational  level  becomes  a  oroolem  not  of  wnat  or  how  much  information  a 
commander  needs  to  make  the  decision,  but  one  of  making  the  Decision 
within  tne  context  of  the  battle  itself,  consistent  with  the  fundamental 
nature  of  operational  art. 

At  the  operational  level,  the  critical  factors  wmch  determine  tne 
timing  of  a  counter  stroke  are  those  which  affect:  (If  the  conditions 
needed  to  achieve  strategic  goals,  (2 i  the  seouencing  of  intermediate 
actions  tnat  might  produce  those  conditions,  and  \Zi  the  application  of 


resources  to  a  c  n  1  e  /  e  that  sequence  of  actions. 


Tne  implication  of 


Mar. st tifi  s  experience  for  the  U.S.  nruv  in  liaht  of  these  tnree 
fundamental  issues  is  not  to  develop  prescriptive  doctrine,  out  tor  us  to 
studv  history  to  understand  how  oast  masters  of  the  art  have  rosae  t ne i r 
decisions  so  c  n  a  t  we  miqht  broaden  our  experiential  base  in  o reparation 
tor  the  next  war.  An  operational  commanaer.  tods/,  neeas  to  ce.eiop  n;s 
ability  to  "see"  the  battlefield,  to  come  as  close  as  oossioie  ~a 
Clacsewitz  s  military'  o e n  1  u s  so  that  n e  can  anticipate  the  "windows  of 
on o nr  tun  1 1  / "  tnat  will  enable  him  to  defeat  tne  Soviets.  Muon  of  one 
information  available  to  him  will  oe  contradictor,-,  put  he  must  i  earn  see 
throuah  the  toa  of  war.  At  the  operational  ievei.  doctrine  can  cmv 
suooest  considerations  tor  tne  commander  s  ludoment.  The  commander  must 
draw  tne  appropriate  inferences  and  conclusions. 


1  Aa  ’ 
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